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EDITORIALS 


UYING GRADES—Tomato Products Canners can 
B hardly escape the warning of Messrs. Strasburger 
and Siegel in their monthly column in this issue 
that one of the prime factors in packing a “legal” 
product is to buy tomatoes on a graded basis. Canners 
of both whole tomatoes and tomato products who ’til 
now have stubbornly refused to adopt this proven, 
double barrelled method of saving money and produc- 
ing a better product can always find a thousand and 
one reasons why they can’t switch over. This year 
there are probably more answers to those objections 
than ever before. Starting with the reasons advanced 
by our Technological Editors—to pack a legal product 
—it should be obvious to all packers of tomatoes in 
any form that Food & Drug officials will this year be 
more active than ever and—just in passing, the water 
pack process promises to be especially risky this 
season. 


Perhaps equally important is the labor saving in- 
volved in handling graded tomatoes. Paying unneces- 
sary help 75 cents an hour is a bit more costly than 
50 cents or 60 cents. Handicapping the more experi- 
enced pieceworkers with poor raw stock is, to put it 
mildly, surely not conducive to good employee relations. 


Then, too, this is the first time in many years that 
caliners have not had to treat growers with kid gloves. 
Cainers with growers under contract, most of whom 
buy on grade have had little trouble getting the desired 
acr-age this year with but little agrument over price. 
If hose who buy on the open market would notify 
su) Dliers early enough that all purchases will be made 
on -rade, but little opposition would be encountered, 
we | elieve and the switch would have been made more 
or oss painlessly. 


* SLLING GRADES —In another article in this 
issue, Mr. Clarke of Crosse & Blackwell expresses very 
definite ideas on the grade system of selling the fin- 
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ished product. Aside from consideration of inequali- 
ties or inconsistencies that the specific P.M.A. grade or 
grades involved might contain there is, we submit, no 
conflict between the position of the two authors. Nor 
is there a conflict between the views expressed by Mr. 
Clarke and the well known position of this publication 
on P.M.A. grades. Surely it is not incongruous to say 
in one breath that the brand system of selling is the 
very basis of our system of free enterprise and in the 
same breath that the protection of voluntary govern- 
ment grading be afforded the owner of relatively un- 
known brands. Freedom of action is not thus ham- 
pered. Nor does the government certification consti- 
tute competition to private brands any more than does 
public education supplant the education and other ad- 
vantages provided by private schools. 


Government grading has been a basis of sale for 
lesser known brands for many years. They are entirely 
unnecessary for the better known and nationally ad- 
vertised brands. The buying trend in recent years 
has been very definitely toward the nationally adver- 
tised canner and distributor brand and away from the 
unknown. The trend is reported even more definite on 
early 1950 packs. Unless the smaller packer then 
adopts some method of quality label identification 
pending a better acceptance of his brand, his chances 
of independent operation become dimmer and dimmer. 


FIRE—Before the big push gets underway, it might 
be well to check over fire insurance policies in the light 
of present day values and planned production sched- 
ules. “Business interruptions can be vital to most can- 
ners at this time’, says John Eliot Warner, President 
of Canners Exchange Subscribers who specialize in fire 
insurance for the industry. “It might mean serious 
curtailment of the entire season’s earnings as well as 
meaning continuing expenses.” So check over your 
policies and check your fire prevention program and 
make sure the responsible person is aware of his duties 
and actively engaged in them. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


PACKING QUALITY TOMATO PRODUCTS 


The continuing growth of bare markets will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate the trade’s interest in tomato products. Thus an upturn 
in demand will influence industry to increase production in 
tomato juice and in all tomato products. 


Assuming that favorable market conditions will exist during 
the packing season it becomes the problem of management to 
schedule operations so that an adequate supply of raw stock is 
always available. This means increased supervision to make 
sure that unfit materials are not channelled into the line that 
may result in the packing of products where the mold counts 
are in excess of the federal tolerance. 


The preparation and manufacture of legal tomato products is 
not simple. It requires intelligent direction and management 
that understands the causes for high mold counts and the means 
of avoiding them. 


Some of the common causes that contribute to excessive mold 
counts are discussed under the following headings. (1) Purchase 
of Raw Stock (2) Preparation Procedures and (3) Quality 
Control. 


1—PURCHASE OF RAW STOCK 
Tomatoes may be bought on a flat or graded basis. To pur- 
chase raw stock on an accepted grade basis is one step toward 
the making of a legal pack. It may not reduce costs but it will 
certainly enhance the packing of a Quality Product. 


In view of the fact that tomato crops throughout the coun- 
try have been adversely affected by various disease conditions, 
it appears to be economically unsound to purchase cannery stock 
on any other basis but that of grade. Limiting the presence 
of culls to either 3 percent or 5 percent will tend to prevent 
deliveries of not only infected fruit but insect infested fruit as 
well. This will tend to reduce “Preparation” costs and will act 
as a safety measure in combating the mold problem. 


2—PREPARATION PROCEDURE 


“Preparation Procedures” should be geared to inspect the 
fruit on a dry belt and be serviced with sufficient help in order 
to remove all rotted and off-colored fruit. It must be remem- 
bered that no trimming be permitted at this stage of the inspec- 
tion. The tomatoes are then washed, preferably using soaking 
washers in addition to a rotary washer. Inasmuch as there 
have been federal citations due to fly eggs and larva in the 
finished product in past seasons, it is advisable to utilize an 
additional washer in which the temperature of the water is 
maintained at about 130°F. This treatment will help to remove 
the larva anv. eggs. The complete removal, however, will depend 
largely upon the trimming operation where the tomatoes are 
carefully examined and trimmed deeply enough to remove all 
traces of infestation. A tomato that requires the removal of 
more than one quarter of its area, should be rejected. It is at 
this point that complete removal of the rotted (mold) portions 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


of the fruit must be obtained. The tomatoes then pass on to 
the extraction and cooking equipment. The efficiency of the 
entire “Preparation Procedure” is then determined by the Qual- 
ity Control laboratory. It can readily be seen that the cost of 
processing field run tomatoes would be greater than fruit pur- 
chased on a graded basis as the sorting and trimming costs will 
be materially higher without taking into account the greater 
loss in rejected fruit. 


3—QUALITY CONTROL 


The responsibility for the “Preparation Procedure” now shifts 
to Quality Control. This involves a determination of the grade 
of the finished product and the mold count. Where management 
co ordinates raw stock purchases with Quality Control, the pro- 
duction of high quality products is an orderly procedure and 
tends to materially reduce the chance of exceeding the federal 
mold tolerance. A program that completely divorces Quality 
Control from the raw stock purchases makes legal compliance 
more difficult. 


Where control is limited only to making mold count determina- 
tions this imposes upon the analyst the responsibility of making 
accurate counts, if a true picture of the prepared fruit is to be 
obtained. The analyst should be intelligent and conscientious. 
The results of his analysis should be the rendering of an honest 
opinion. Too often management has been misinformed because 
of careless work. 


Management too must make certain that the analyst is well 
trained in the “Howard” technique otherwise there will be 
difficulty. A beginner may become confused and require the 
guidance of someone experienced in mold counting. Where a 
plant cannot afford the services of more than one analyst, it is 
advisable to send duplicate samples to laboratories versed in the 
Howard method. This will serve as a check on the accuracy of 
the analyst. With the large financial involvement it is unwise 
to wait until the end of the season to determine whether or not 
a portion of the pack is in violation of Food and Drugs 
standards. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All raw stock should be purchased on a grade basis. The 
better the quality of tomatoes the greater are the chances for a 
high quality product and for low mold counts in the finished 
product. 


Insect eggs and larva must be completely removed. This is 
enhanced by the use of a hot water (130°F.) soak. Good sort- 
ing and experienced trimmers are necessary if low mold counts 
are to be maintained. Analysts must be well trained in the 
Howard technique. Those who have been trained in one season 
but with no experience in the interim period should be “re- 
freshed” in the work. A close cooperation between quality con- 
trol and raw stock purchase will aid materially in reducing mold 
counts in the finished product. 
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The Application of Quality Control to 
Strawberry Preserves at Crosse & Blackwell 


Quality control procedures for any 
specific product must first be considered 
in relation to what we might call the 
philosophy or psychology as well as the 
technology of quality control. In Crosse 
& Blackwell we organize our quality con- 
trol procedure so that we can maintain 
uniformity of product at a high level 
of quality. We realize that absolute uni- 
formity cannot be obtained with any 
food product dependent on the qualities 
of fruits, vegetables or animal products, 
which in turn are dependent on climatic 
and many other variations as yet uncon- 
trolled by man, but with any product a 
minimum standard of quality can be set 
below which the product must not be per- 
mitted to fall. 

This leads me to the point that in 
quality control, common sense, vigilance 
and alertness may be just as important 
as accurate laboratory records or scien- 
tific testing procedures, and it is the job 
of the quality control supervisor to make 
sure a proper balance is maintained be- 
tween these various phases. 

Coming to the specific product for our 
discussion, Strawberry Preserves, I will 
begin in the traditional manner with the 
quality control of the raw materials; i.e., 
sugar, strawberries and pectin. 


SUGAR 


This is the most important ingredient 
in quantity used but not as important as 
the strawberries in determining quality 
of the finished product. The purchasing 
and inspection of sugar for preserves is 
an instance where we believe common 
sense is more important than laboratory 
analysis. Refined sugar—either cane or 
beet—is a well standardized article of 
commerce and sugar of excellent quality 
can be obtained in our district from Cuba 
and Puerto Rico as well as from U. S. 
Refiners. We could spend a lot of time 
and money in our laboratory making 
tests of each shipment for Polarimeter 
Readings, moisture, pH, color value and 
the like, but these figures can always be 
obtained from the supplier before pur- 
chase and we can be sure his figures will 
be accurate if he is a reliable supplier. 
A'! we need to do is to make a quick vis- 
uel comparison of the color and size of 
the “grains” of sugar of any delivery 
with previous shipments or standards, 
to make sure that nothing abnormal has 
happened during transportation or stor- 
age. Spot checks are made for yeast or 
mold spores which may be important in 
st:awberry preserves. Actually, in our 
purchases of sugar we proceed in the 
same way as the discriminating house- 
wile buys her preserves or other foods; 
ic, we buy by brand from a supplier of 
known reputation and integrity whose 
product can be trusted, thereby avoiding 
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Chief Chemist 


Crosse & Blackwell, Baltimore, Md. 


the necessity for elaborate specifications 
or testing procedures. 


STRAWBERRIES 


We find that so far the Marshall is the 
only variety satisfactory for preserves of 
the Crosse & Blackwell standard of qual- 


The author at work in the Crosse & 
Blackwell Laboratory. 


ity. As the Pacific North West States 
are the principal producing areas for this 
variety of strawberry, this means the 
quality control department, in conjunc- 
tion with the purchasing department, has 
quite a problem in the selection and 
inspection of the strawberries to be used. 

The ideal solution would be to inspect 
the strawberries at the time of packing 
or freezing in Oregon or Washington 
but the volume involved, unfortunately, 
does not justify this expense. Coopera- 
tive inspection by several preserve pack- 
ers has been tried but has not been very 
successful due to variations as to size 
and ripeness of fruit desired by the indi- 
vidual preservers. 


It might be thought that this would 
be an ideal situation for the use of 
U.S.D.A. Grades. These grades of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion are available for frozen strawber- 
ries for processing and I believe would 
be more widely used in buying fruit by 
the preserving industry if they more 


closely reflected the qualities of the fruit 
in which the preserver is interested. The 
U. S. Grade Certificate is useful to the 
buyer or quality control man in eliminat- 
ing very poor fruit from his possible 
selection but when it comes té the higher 
ranges of quality, we have found it prac- 
tically impossible to predict the proper- 
ties of the fruit from the grades, as far 
as preserve processing is concerned. This 
is particularly true of strawberries where 
very little fruit for preserving is sold on 
the basis of U. S. Grades. The National 
Preservers Association and the Associa- 
tion of Frozen Fruit Packers have been 
working on this problem for some years 
with the P.M.A. and no doubt in due 
course will come up with a realistic grad- 
ing system. Meanwhile, we and other 
preservers continue to buy by “brand”; 
i.e., from a supplier who has been found 
to be reliable over a period of years as 
far as quality, delivery and other factors 
are concerned. 


INSPECTION ON ARRIVAL 
DIFFICULT 


A desirable safeguard which cannot 
always be put into effect due to market 
conditions is that any given lot of fruit 
shall be purchased subject to inspec- 
tion on arrival. This question of inspect- 
ing cold pack fruit is not as easy as it 
sounds. Strawberries for preserves are 
usually frozen with 1 part sugar to 3 or 
4 of berries (3+1 or 4+1 packs) in cans 
of 30 or 40 lbs., or in barrels holding 
around 420 lbs. of sugared fruit. It 
would be a nice job for a statistical 
quality control man to calculate what 
size samples and how many would be 
needed to give a representative picture 
of the quality of a carload of frozen 
berries, consisting of 100 barrels or more. 
Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to 
judge the quality of the color and flavor 
of the fruit in the frozen state (unless 
the fruit is very inferior in quality). If 
the whole barrel is allowed to thaw com- 
pletely, the exterior layers may spoil 
while the interior is still frozen; even 
in the thawed condition it is difficult to 
predict the appearance of the finished 
preserves where the degree of retention 
of shape and size and the texture of the 
individual berry is important. These 
qualities depend, to a considerable extent 
on the speed and method of freezing as 
well as on the size and degree of ripe- 
ness of the original fruit. We have found 
the only satisfactory way of judging the 
quality of any lot of strawberries is to 
make a visual inspection of the frozen 
fruit in the barrels, then make actual 
batches of preserves under normal manu- 
facturing conditions from apparently 
representative barrels of the shipment, 
then judge the quality of the fruit from 
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“Vortex” Processor used at Crosse & Blackwell in the manufacture of Jams and 


Preserves. 


the quality of the finished product. These 
inspection batches are also checked for 
mould count and insect fragments by the 
standard AOAC methods as, although 
there are no official standards or toler- 
ances for these factors, the information 
thus collected is valuable as a guide to 
the care used in the preparation of the 
fruit. Defects as defined by the P.M.A. 
Grades for Preserves of the U.S.D.A. are 
also recorded as a matter of information. 
The judgment of quality of finished 
product will be discussed later. 


PECTIN 


Much work has been done and many 
learned discussions have taken place on 
the grading or jelly strength measure- 
ment of pectin, liquid or powdered. As 
far as we are concerned, we leave this 
to the pectin manufacturers. They know 
more about it than we do and there are 
enough suppliers of pectin to maintain 
healthy competition and they do a good 
job in our experience in preparing pec- 
tin of uniform grade and sugar “jelling” 
power and if we have trouble with the 
jelly strength of any of our products, 
we usually find we cannot blame it on 
the pectin, much as we would like to! 
We check deliveries of pectin by com- 
paring the jelly strength of a small 
batch of jelly made from a standard 
fruit juice with controlled Ph and solu- 
ble solids, against a standard sample of 
pectin. We make this jelly as a small 
manufacturing size batch, not in the 
laboratory, as we find laboratory batches 
of jelly do not give a good correlation 
of results with actual manufacturing 
conditions, where batches of 1000 Ibs. or 
so are involved and time and tempera- 
ture effects are different from laboratory 
batches. Any significant variation from 
standard in the pectin delivery can easily 
be detected from these test batches with- 
out any necessity for elaborate jelly test- 
ing equipment or procedure. 


MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


The manufacturing of Strawberry Pre- 
serves, to retain the whole fruit in the 
finished product and to attain a desirable 
Strawberry Preserve color, flavor and 
consistency, is still an art rather than a 


The capacity of the unit ranges from 80 jars per minute of the 2 pound 
size, to 192 jars per minute of the 1 pound economy jar. 
Company of St. Louis is the manufacturer. 


Barry-Wehmiller Machinery 


science and I believe should remain this 
way, as the natural variations in the 
fruit, from year to year, require varia- 
tions in procedure which cannot be, and 
I do not believe should be, covered by 
exact detailed procedure instructions. 
Incidentally, it seems to me there is a 
tendency nowadays to want everything 
to be covered by exact specifications and 
instructions which is not often practi- 
cable with manufactured food products. 
It must be recognized that with most 
fruits and vegetables there is a normal 
and natural variation of characteristics 
and all that can be done is to agree on 
an acceptable range of desirable quali- 
ties, then only pack products coming 
within this range. Actually this may be 
an advantage to the consumer as too 
much standardization of any food prod- 
uct will result in monotony which may 
result in a tendency to switch to some 
other product just to get some variety. 

Some laboratory control of preserve 
cooking is essential, particularly of the 
soluble solids, which according to the 
official definition for preserves, must be 
68 percent minimum by refractometer. 
In Strawberry Preserves, we start off 
with very little sugar in the fruit and 
persuade the sugar to impregnate the 
berries without breaking up the fruit 
during the process so there is usually 
slightly more sugar in the syrup or 
jelly than in the berries at the end of 
the cooking, even in a vacuum pan. 
Therefore, it is important to check solu- 
ble solids not only on a well disintegrated 
sample of the berries and syrup but also 
on a sample with a proportion of berries 
and syrup which is truly representative 
of the batch. We check each batch for 
soluble solids before releasing from the 
kettle for filling and we also check each 
run for invert sugar in the finished pre- 
serve, which is an important factor in 
preventing crystallization of sucrose or 
dextrose during the storage life of the 
product. 


FILLING AND PROCEDURE 


The most important control points at 
this stage are the weight of product 
filled in the container and the time and 
temperature of pasteurization, We check 


regularly and accurately actual net 
weight of the product filled as we want 
to be sure we fill at least the minimum 
weight declared on the label but the eco- 
nomic loss, due to overfilling, can be 
considerable as even \% oz. extra per jar 
will amount to a loss of 500 Ibs. of 
product on a line producing 3000 dozen 
yer day. This would be another nice job 
for a statistical quality control man— 
what sampling procedure should be used 
to control the fill accurately, using a 
six cylinder filling machine, where the 
weight of the product will be determined 
by the volume of fill and, therefore, will 
depend on the temperature and specific 
gravity of the product (which may vary 
at times) as well as in the adjustment 
of the filling machine. 

Strawberry Preserves are filled at a 
lower temperature than jellies in order 
to insure uniform distribution of fruit 
between jars and to maintain the posi- 
tion of the fruit in the jars during 
handling and therefore a pasteurizing 
process is necessary to destroy mould 
spores or yeast which are normally pres- 
ent in the air in the headspace of the jar 
or on the closure of the package. This 
is done by a hot water continuous spray 
pasteurizer, with automatic temperature 
control, and variable speed adjustment to 
permit different times as well as tem- 
peratures of pasteurization. We use 
recording thermometer charts which in- 
sure accurate control of this stage of the 
operation, and also record the cooling 
stage after pasteurization which is quite 
important as loss of color and flavor will 
occur if the pasteurized product is not 
cooled promptly below 110 degrees F. 
The closure must also be checked sys- 
tematically for vacuum obtained at time 
of sealing and after cooling so that the 
desired vacuum in the finished product 
will be obtained which helps retain the 
qualities of the product during the shelf 
life. 


INSPECTION OF THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT 


This is one of the most important 
laboratory functions in the quality con- 
trol of Strawberry Preserves. Here again 
it might be assumed that as U.S.D.A. 
Grades for preserves are available, these 
could form the basis for judging the 
quality of Strawberry Preserves. Un- 
fortunately, as far as Crosse & Black- 
well is concerned, these grades are of 
very little value. As pointed out in my 
discussion of this subject at the National 
Preservers Association Meeting in Atlan- 
tic City in January, Crosse & Blackwell 
(like most other preservers) believes 
that the consumer is interested in the 
qualities of flavor, color and consistency 
(which are only allotted 20 points each 
out of a total of 100 by the U.S.D.A. 
Grades) and not much concerned about 
minor defects such as small pieces of 
strawberry leaves, caps or stems, which 
loom so large in the eyes of the U.S.D.A. 
Graders who allocate 40 points out of 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Leon S. Glaser, Glase 


r, Crandell Co., Chicago, 


(left) and James 


M. Irwin, H. W. Madison Co., Cleveland, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, look over results of the Association’s promotional and pub- 
lic education program at the mid-year meeting held June 16 at 


Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel. 


Pickle Consumption at All-Time High 


Pickle consumption during the first 
five months of 1950 was at an all-time 
high, James M. Irwin, H. W. Madison 
Co., Cleveland, declared at the mid-year 
meeting of the National Pickle Packers 
Association held June 16 at Chicago’s 
Sheraton Hotel. 


Mr. Irwin, vice president of the NPPA, 
discussed the effects of National Pickle 
Week and reported that the average 
monthly consumption during each of the 
first five months of the year was 770,420 
bushels, an increase of eight percent over 
the 711,700 bushels consumed monthly 
during the comparable 1948 period. Last 
year, the five months average was 750,- 
800 bushels per month, a gain of 5% 
percent over 1948. 

This increase in pickle consumption 
was credited largely to Pickle Week. The 
first NPW was held in May, 1949 and 
repeated during the period May 18-27 
this year. 

“Last January, at our winter meeting 
in New York,” Mr. Irwin said, “is where 
1950 NPW began to take shape and 
formulate in the minds of all the mem- 
bers. It was then that Pickle Week 
bevan to take effect.” 

Me cited as evidence that more pickles 
were moved during the first three months 
of 1950 than at any time in the history 
of the industry for a comparable period. 

“At the beginning of this year,” Mr. 
Irwin continued, “the industry had what 
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was thought to be a very substantial 
crop.” He said that the five months’ con- 
sumption figures coupled with the reduc- 
tion in acreage that is apparent at the 
present time has changed the situation. 
He stated that inventories of pickles on 
grocers’ shelves and in warehouses are 
in short supply, and that wholesalers 
and retailers alike are operating on “too 
short an inventory and are losing busi- 
ness as a result of it.” 


More than 221,000 retail display pos- 
ters were distributed for use during 
National Pickle Week, May 18-27. A 
report on publicity results was given by 
Theodore R. Sills who directs the pickle 
packers’ public relations program and 
National Pickle Week. Ken Hamel, 
Owens Illinois Glass Company, reported 
on his firm’s activities in promoting 
Pickle Week on many of the leading 
radio shows. 


Several packers related their experi- 
ences of National Pickle Week from the 
floor. Included were Edward Guggen- 
heimer, Bloch & Guggenheimer, New 
York; Harry L. Conley, Green Bay Food 
Co., Green Bay, Wis.; Alex Rogers, ad- 
vertising manager, Libby, McNeill and 
Libby, Chicago and Lewis Hirsch, 
Hirsch Bros. Co., Louisville. Mr. Hirsch 
reported on the outstanding success of 
the Association’s nine regional meetings 
held nationwide which carried the plans 
for NPW to the “grass roots” level, 


Leon S. Glaser, Glaser, Crandell Co., 
Chicago NPPA president, presided at the 
sessions. In his address, he stressed the 
importance of teamwork within the pickle 
industry and the entire food field. 


He said the pickle industry should con- 
tinue to strive to improve the quality of 
its products, appeal of its packages, and 
their value to consumers. He stressed the 
importance of wide awake merchandis- 
ing and said that all pickle packers will 
get a share of the overall increase ‘in 
pickle volume. 


Mr. Glaser said buyers of finished 
pickles continually seek lower prices 
while farmers strive for higher prices 
for fresh cucumbers. The pickle industry 
favors prices which “yield a living profit, 
and enable us to maintain quality.” He 
urged all pickle packers to keep both 
quality and price in mind in planning 
sales campaigns and said that if the 
pickle industry has a “winning team, 
each of us will be a success.” 


A. L. Demain, Fellow, Michigan State 
College, reported on the results of tests 
on pickle quality which are being con- 
ducted under the guidance of Dr. F. W. 
Fabian at the East Lansing, Mich., insti- 
tution. 


Dr. John L. Etchells, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., who has 
conducted research on pickling processes, 
also presented a detailed report on his 
findings. He said that pasteurization has 
been a notable achievement in the pick- 
ling field; one which has increased con- 
sumption of pickles by reaching new cus- 
tomers with new and inviting products. 
“Pasteurization has given packers a 
standardized procedure for preserving 
and maintaining the quality of the fin- 
ished product,” Dr. Etchells said. 


F. Olney Brown, Squire Dingee Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the committee on 
statistics, reported on the contracted 
acreage up to June 1, 1950, which indi- 
cates a total probable acreage for 1950 
of 122,237 acres, compared with 144,670 
in 1949. This is based on reports from 
57 members. 


The Association unanimously adopted 
a resolution objecting to “the Federal 
Government’s continual harrassment of 
food distributors and manufacturers, 
large and small, who are performing a 
highly efficient and essential service to 
the consumers of America.” 


L. W. Eastling, L. W. Eastling Co., 
Manawa, Wis., presented the resolution. 


The financial report was given by 
NPPA’s treasurer, Earl G. Van Holten, 
J. G. Van Holten & Son, Milwaukee, and 
indicated the Association is in a sound 
position. 


More than 100 pickle packers from 
coast-to-coast attended the meeting. The 
board of directors met June 15 and set 
Oct. 20 as the date for the annual meet- 
ing of the NPPA. It will be held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
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NEW GRAPE JUICE 
CONCENTRATE 


A method of capturing the volatile 
flavor constituents from Concord Grape 
juice, so they can be used to improve the 
natural taste and aroma of various grape 
products, has been developed by USDA 
scientists at the Research Laboratory, 
near Philadelphia. Fruit processors are 
already using a similar method devised 
by the Laboratory for recovering the 
flavor essence of apple juice. Now for 
the first time they have a means of pro- 
ducing grape essence containing all the 
volatile flavors of fresh grape juice. It 
can be used to make fuller-flavored 
frozen grape-juice concentrate or to 
heighten the taste quality of such prod- 
ucts as grape jellies and preserves. With 
added water this concentrate makes a 
grape juice that is practically indistin- 
guishable from the fresh product and 
comparable to commercial bottled grape 
juice. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
SHIPMENTS UP 


Shipments of glass containers reached 
a 1950 high in May when 9,643,000 gross 


A BOON TO THE BOUSEWiEE: 
* A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY: 
A RETAIL GROCER'S must: 


J RABY FOODS, 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


were shipped, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
This total was 22 percent above ship- 
ments in April 1950, 20 percent higher 
than shipments in May 1949, and repre- 
sents the highest monthly total since 
September 1948. For individual types of 
containers, the most significant changes 
over April were increases of 45 percent 
for narrow-neck food containers; 40 per- 
cent for returnable beverage containers; 
36 percent for nonreturnable beer bot- 
tles; and 19 percent for wide-mouth 
food containers. Production of glass con- 
tainers in May totaled 9,377,000 gross, 
up 11 percent over April. 


The statistics in this release are based 
on reports submitted on Census Form 
M77C by 32 companies manufacturing 
glass containers, and represent complete 
coverage of the glass-container industry. 


BRILL ELECTS OFFICERS 


Officers elected at a recent meeting of 
the H. C. Brill Company, Newark, New 
Jersey canners, are: Herbert A. Mac- 
Arthur, President to succeed Harry C. 
Brill, deceased; Harry C. Brill, Jr., Vice- 
President; and Charles H. Coons, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


- 


PC ELES, 


Wire A OF TRE 


Pictured above is White Cap Company’s display booth at the recent Nargus Con- 
vention, held at Navy Pier, Chicago, June 4th through 8th. 


This display was most 


effective in familiarizing the retail grocers with White Cap’s New Pry-off Cap 


Opener. 
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CHANGE IN NEW YORK DATES 


Due to a misunderstanding it has been 
necessary to change the dates for the 
Annual Meeting of the Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc. from 
December 14 and 15 as originally sched- 
uled to Thursday and Friday, December 
7 and 8, 1950. There will be no change 
in the place for the meeting, which will 
be held at the Statler Hotel in Buffalo, 
New York. 


TO STUDY NET WEIGHT OF 
303 CANS 


Because there is a difference of opin- 
ion on the proper weight statement to be 
used on the 303 cans for peas and corn, 
the Agricultural Department of the 
State of Wisconsin plans to make a study 
on the proper weight to be used. The 
net contents statement for canned foods 
labels as prepared and published by the 
National Canners Association, and which 
appear in the “Canning Trade AL- 
MANAC”, suggests a label declaration 
of 1 pound for both peas and corn in 303 
cans, since data at hand indicate that 
canners would have difficulty in meeting 
a weight of 1 pound 1 ounce consistently. 
A Wisconsin statute provides that no 
person shall advertise for sale any 
article of food in packaged form when 
the retail price is mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement, unless the weight of volume 
of contents as stated on the label is set 
forth conspicuously in such advertise- 
ment. Hence the reason for further study 
by the State Agricultural Department. 


MARY MEADE HONORED 


Ruth Ellen (Lovrein) Church, profes- 
sionally known as Mary Meade, who is 
Home Economics Editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, on June 24 became the first 
food editor ever to receive the Distin- 
guished Service Award in Journalism of 
Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalistic 
fraternity. 

Mrs. Church, who studied home eco- 
nomics and journalism at Iowa State 
College, has been Home Economics Edi- 
tor of the Tribune since 1936. She won 
the award of the American Meat Insti- 
tute for “Outstanding Excellence in Pre- 
sentation of News About Food’, and the 
annual award made by the American 
Dairy Association to food writers, in both 
1948 and 1949. 


$10,000 CONTRIBUTED TO 
FOOD LAB 


To July 1, $10,150 have been contrib- 
uted to the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison for equipping a food industry 
laboratory in Babcock Hall. 
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SHRIVER PROMOTION 


As a result of a successful promotional 
effort on Shriver’s A No. One Tomato 
Aspie in the Philadelphia area through- 
out the entire month of June, the com- 
pany now plans an advertising program 
on television and in local trade papers. 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc., of 
Baltimore, have been appointed to handle 
the campaign. An announcement to the 
Philadelphia trade will be made about 
the 10th of July, with brochures avail- 
able about July 20. The television pro- 
gram is expected to break about August 
1. The company is also considering the 
addition of the cities of Baltimore and 
Washington in the television set up. 
While distribution in both of these mar- 
kets is very favorable, results of the 
Philadelphia effort indicate that this can 
yet be greatly expanded. 


NEW SWEET POTATO PRODUCT 


The Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, reports a new type of snack 
made from sweet potato puree, finely 
ground cocoanut and sugar, which ap- 
pears to be getting ready acceptance by 
a large portion of U. S. consumers, espe- 
cially in the South. It is one of the sev- 
eral new products made from sweet pota- 
toes now being studied by the Station 
and by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics from funds provided by the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. The report 
“Consumer Reaction to Alayam Snacks” 
is available from B.A.E. upon request. 


GROOME JOINS USWGA 


Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President, has announced that William 
R. Groome has joined the staff of the 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association as 
Director of Public Relations. 


RADCLIFF HEADS HYGRADE 
SALES 


Alan L. Radcliff, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of a New York advertising agency, 
has been made Director of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion of Hygrade Food 
Produets Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


PHILLY BROKERS MOVE 


Maxwell Kane & Company, Philadel- 
phin food brokers, have moved into new 
and larger quarters located at 3514 Cott- 
man Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penn. 


EVAPORATED MILK REPORT 


_ Production of evaporated whole milk 
In May was smallest for month during 
past decade at 346,850,000 lbs., output 
was 4 percent under year earlier and 18 
percent below May 1944-48 average. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK: 


A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


for 


PEAS' a LIMA BEANS * TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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CANNED POULTRY PACK 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during May was the sec- 
ond largest for that month of record, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The quantity canned totaled 
13,014,000 pounds compared with 11,240,- 
000 pounds during May last year and the 
1944-48 May average of 12,025,000. The 
record high quantity canned during May 
was the 20,011,000 pounds in 1945. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during May totaled 
30,516,000 pounds. Of this quantity 
12,587,000 pounds were for canning and 
17,929,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. During May last year 22,370,000 
pounds were certified under inspection, 
of which 10,861,000 were certified for 
eanning and 11,509,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. 


POULTRY CANNED IN U. S., 1948-501 
(Dressed weight) 
1948 1949 

Pounds Pounds 
January . . 10,984,000 9,665,000 
February . 11,285,000 9,564,000 
March ..... . 12,765,000 10,342,000 
April .. 12,477,000 9,299,000 
May . 12,609,000 11,240,000 
June 13,288,000 14,425,000 
July 12,490,000 10,299,000 
August 11,502,000 11,606,000 
September 10,627,000 8,333,000 
October ...... 14,443,000 10,667,000 
November . 12,546,000 11,566,000 
December 11,977,000 11,225,000 
Total 146,993,000 128,231,000 

19502 

Pounds 
January 12,064,000 
February 11,293,000 
March 12,938,000 
10,715,000 
May 13,014,000 


1In all plants, inspected and others. 
2 Preliminary. 


MAY 1 TIN STOCKS 


Total United States stocks of tin as 
of May 1 are reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce at 69,316 tons, 
exclusive of the Munitions Board stock- 
pile. 

In a monthly report issued June 23, 
the April 1 stocks were placed at 71,856 
long tons, as compared with 69,764 tons 
on April 1, 1949. All figures include tin 
content in concentrate and pigs. 

Consumption of tin and _ terneplate 
during 1948 and 1949 and the first quar- 
ter of 1950 were reported as follows: 


Ting Total Tin 

Terneplate Consumed 

(long tons) (long tons) 
First Quarter, 1950.......... 8,782 21,679 


British Malaya, principal supplier of 
tin metal, has acounted for over half of 
the U. S. imports of tin metal, supplying 
33,947 tons in 1948, 34,694 tons in 1949, 
and 15,103 tons during the first quarter 
of this year. 


TIN CONTROLS END 
Authority for the Government to allo- 
cate tin and tin products, the authoriza- 
tion of M-81, expired on June 30. Order 
M-81 was revoked December 1, 1949. 
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FROZEN BROCCOLI GRADES 


New U. S. Grades for Frozen Broccoli 
have been promulgated by the Production 
& Marketing Administration, USDA, 
and will go into effect 30 days after July 
1, to supersede the present standards, 
which have been in effect since July 1, 
1942. The new grades appear in the 
July 1 issue of the Federal Register, ob- 
tainable from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a minimum 
of 15 cents per copy, depending upon the 
size of respective issues. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


The Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration is considering the issuance of U.S. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Concen- 
trated Grapefruit Juice. The proposed 
standards as issued by the Department, 
appear in the July 1 issue of the Federal 
Register. All interested persons who de- 
sire to submit written data, views or 
arguments for consideration in connec- 
tion with the issuance of the proposed 
standards, should file same in duplicate 
with the Chief, Processed Products, 
Standardization and Inspection Division, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, PMA, 
Washington 25, D. C., not later than 
June 1, 1951. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 
ORANGE JUICE 


The June 30 issue of the Federal 
Register contains a proposed revision of 
U. S. Standards for Grades for Frozen 
Concentrated Orange Juice, concerning 
which interested persons are invited to 
express their views in writing in dupli- 
cate to the administrator not later than 
30 days after June 30 for consideration 
of P.M.A. before final issuance of the 
revised grades. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 
BLENDED JUICE 


In the June 30 issue of the Federal 
Register there appear Proposed U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Con- 
centrated Blended Grapefruit Juice and 
Orange Juice, which if made effective, 
will be the first issue of grade standards 
for this product. Interested persons are 
given to June 1, 1951 in which to file in 
duplicate, any matters for consideration 
by the Department in connection with 
the proposed standards. 


R. W. KITTREDGE DIES 


Rufus W. Kittredge, former President 
of the R. J. Kittredge Company, Chicago, 
for many years prominent in the manu- 
facture of canners’ labels, died in Chi- 
cago last week at the age of 65. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


VAN CAMP SALES UP 


The Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
San Pedro, California, reports net sales 
of $32,908,000 for the fiscal year ended 
May 31. This is a gain of $435,000 over 
the sales of the previous year. 


CANNER GETS CIVIC POST 


G. A. Filice, of Berkeley, president of 
the Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Calif., has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the California 
State Automobile Association. 


FRISCO-HAWAIIAN BUSINESS 
HEADS CONFER 


The San Francisco, California Cham- 
ber of Commerce has completed arrange- 
ments for a series of trade discussions 
this fall with business leaders in the 
Hawaiian Islands. About 50 executives 
from San Francisco, including some in- 
terested in the canning industry, will sail 
from this city October 2 for Honolulu. 
The conference will be highlighted by 
visits to Hawaiian pineapple canneries 
and sugar mills. 


OLIVE GROWERS AND 
PROCESSORS MEET 


The 1950 Technical Conference of the 
California olive industry was held late 
in June at Santa Cruz with a two-day 
meeting attended by growers and pro- 
cessors. Reports were presented on the 
University of California’s research pro- 
gram on cultural problems of the olive, 
thinning and pruning and new ideas in 
processing. A cutting bee and report on 
the examination of olive samples was a 
feature of the meeting. 


CHARLES RICHTER 


Charles Richter, commercial agricul- 
tural chemist, well known in the canning 
industry, passed away at his home in 
Berkeley, California, June 19, at the age 
of 57 years. He was at one time an in- 
structor at the University of Kwangsi, 
China and also served as research chem- 
ist for Hawaiian pineapple and sugar 
firms. 


G. F. OPENS CALIFORNIA PLANT 


General Foods Corporation is opening 
its newest unit at San Leandro, Califor- 
nia on July 14. The new plant, which 
will produce Maxwell House Coffee and 
Jello Dessert products for West Coast 
distribution, was built to replace a simi- 
lar operation in Los Angeles. C. W. 
Lawson, plant manager at Los Angeles, 
will manage the new plant. 
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STOKELY APPOINTS 
WESTERN AGENT 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. has appointed 
the Kelso Norman Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco California, for the adver- 
tising and merchandising of all Van 
Camp products in California, Oregon, 
Washington and Arizona. 


SANTA CLARA ERECTING 
NEW WAREHOUSE 


The Santa Clara Packing Co. has ar- 
ranged to erect a warehouse costing 
about $130,000 at 108 N. 7th St., San 
Jose, California. 


CAMPBELL BUILDING 
WAREHOUSE 


Campbell Soup Company is building a 
new warehouse which will have 50,000 
square feet of floor space and cost about 
$85,000, at the company’s plant at Sacra- 
mento, California. 


CECIL G. MAUDSLEY 


Cecil G. Maudsley, Division Manager 
of Peter G. Lennon Company, supply 
house of the Illinois-Indiana Division of 
Clover Farm Stores at Joliet, Illinois, 
died in the Presbyterian Hospital in Chi- 
cago on June 20, as a result of a heart 
ailment, following a short illness. He 
was 53 years old. Mr. Maudsley was one 
of the most prominent men in the IIli- 
nois wholesale grocery field and in the 
Clover Farm organization. 


WANT SPEEDIER R-P 
ENFORCEMENT 


Representatives of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association appear- 
ing before the House Small Business 
Committee last week called for speedier 
and more thoroughgoing enforcement of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and for more 
zeal and loyalty to the Robinson-Patman 
Act on the part of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Justice Department and 
some elements in Congress. 

“Although the Robinson-Patman Act 
has been well enforced by the Commis- 
sion so far as complaints issued by it are 
concerned, much improvement could be 
made in the process of enforcement,” 
stated Mr. R. H. Rowe, Vice-President- 
Secretary and spokesman for USWGA. 

“There is too much time wasted,” 
emphasized Mr. Rowe, “between the time 
of filing of a request by an individual 
or concern to see if the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act has been violated before com- 
pletion of an investigation. This is also 
true in respect to the time between the 
issuance of a formal complaint and the 
conclusion and determination of the pro- 
ceedings.” 


Mr. Rowe cited the long delay in the 
case of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Independent Grocers’ Alli- 
ance charging the receipt of illegal brok- 
erage. “A complaint was issued April 18, 
1946,” said Mr. Rowe. “On March 25, 
1948, the Trial Examiner stated that a 
complaint should be issued. To this day, 


no decision has been reached, over four 
years since the complaint was issued 
and nothing but a tentative date for 
reargument in October of this year has 
been arranged.” 


The USWGA spokesman went on to 
stress that competitors of the respond- 
ents in this case therefore have been 
operating at a terrific disadvantage, if 
the IGA has been receiving illegal brok- 
erage during this period. And that in 
this day of fierce competition, such ille- 
gal concessions represent a tremendous 
competitive advantage, and such an 
operation, if not promptly stopped, could 
have the capacity of putting many firms 
out of business. 


“We of United States Wholesale Groc- 
ers Association are suspicious of the 
existence of jealousy between the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, that the Department of 
Justice regards the Commission as a sort 
of rival in anti-trust proceedings. This 
cannot continue if we intend to have the 
greatest possible cooperation in anti- 
trust matters,” explained Mr. Rowe. 


Mr. Rowe concluded his remarks by 
saying “We would like to see more Con- 
gressional action to supply the Commis- 
sion with sufficient funds for personnel 
to help take up the slack in these time 
lags. Laws, especially those of anti- 
trust nature, become insignificant if not 
enforced properly. Let’s not invite the 
growth of violations, let’s have speedy 
punishment of the violators of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 


Extreme simplicity of adjustment 
and operation are among the outstanding fea- 
tures of portable FMC-Kyler Labelers. Ad- 
justing for container size, filling glue pot, 


MODEL NA 
(Non-adjustable) Labeler, 
for fixed can diameters of 
200 to 603, heights from 
200 to 708. 
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inserting labels—all are quickly done from operating side of machine by even 
an inexperienced operator. Complete automatic controls include feed can spacer, 
label replenishing signal, and momentary power shut-off to avoid jamming. 
Designed for equally high efficiency at maximum capacity or at low speeds. 
Models available to handle from 200 to 603 can diameter, 200 to 708 can height. 


FNC UNIVERSAL 


CAN WASHER 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Divisions 
General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


FMC UNDERWEIGHT 
CAN DETECTOR 


Write for full information 
or contact your nearest 
FMC representative. 
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CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 3, 1950 — 
Sweet Corn: Hot weather plus local 
showers in some areas produced rapid 
growth of the crop. Most of the corn 
West of the Bay has been small as a re- 
sult of late planting. Earliest fields East 
of the Bay were tasseled and ears devel- 
oping rapidly but stand there is rather 
poor. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 28, 1950 — 
Sweet Corn: Late due to cool weather, 
but now looks near normal yield. Some 
bunching in prospect. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE, June 29, 1950— 
Sweet Corn: 173 acres in 1950 against 
203 acres in 1949. Plenty of moisture. 
Crop in good condition. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, July 1, 1950 — 
Corn: Just finished planting. Looks good 
so far but about 10 days later than 
normal. 


MADISON, WIS., July 1, 1950 — Corn: 
Weather has not been favorable for 
corn. Wet and weedy fields have resulted 
and some corn is light colored. Drilled 
corn is at a serious disadvantage this 
year. 


PEAS 


RED LODGE, MONT., June 26, 1950 — 
Sweet Peas: 80 percent of crop suffered 
cold weather damage and shooting is in 
evidence everywhere. Yield probably not 
hurt too much but quality will be down. 


MT. UNION, PA., July 5, 1950—Peas: 
Will finish packing Sweets this week 
with normal yield and good quality. 
Alaskas averaged little over 1% tons per 
acre; Sweets better than 1% tons per 
acre. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, July 1, 1950— 
Peas: Early peas are about 50 percent 
of normal. 


MADISON, WIS., July 1, 1950 — Peas: 
After two days of high temperatures a 
week ago, the weather turned cool and 
below normal temperatures have ob- 
tained throughout the State this week. 
As a result many Wisconsin pea plants 
are operating at only part capacity, or 
are closed down waiting for peas. This 
favorable weather has enabled Wisconsin 
canners to stay well ahead of the crop 
and many report the finest quality Alas- 
kas they have ever packed. Yields, how- 
ever, have not been as heavy as indicated 
by the condition of the fields a week ago. 
Average yields of Alaskas have varied 
quite widely between plants, from 1000 
pounds per acre up to 2200 pounds. 
Heaviest yields are reported from Dodge 
and Rock Counties with generally light 
yields along the lake shore and in the 
Western part of the State. The North- 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


ern part of the State will not start pack- 
ing generally until next week. First re- 
ports of early Sweets in Southern Wis- 
consin indicate yields of 1700-1800 
pounds per acre. Some treatment for 
aphids has continued but this is definite- 
ly the lightest infestation the State has 
experienced in many years. We have 
some reports, however, of aphid damage 
showing up at harvest time on fields that 
had such a low level of infestation that 
no treatment was undertaken. In many 
cases, more aphid treatment would have 
been done if high winds had not pre- 
vented aerial application. Some treat- 
ment of late Sweets is being resumed 
this week-end, where counts are in the 
neighborhood of 50 per sweep. Uneven 
maturity has made it difficult to decide 
when to harvest many Alaska fields. This 
condition seems to be the result of wet 
ground at planting time, and the cool 
weather which has favored continued 
blossoming after first pods were filling. 
With the high moisture generally avail- 
able, considerable numbers of disease 
symptoms are appearing. There has also 
been extensive damage from hail in sev- 
eral places. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 3, 1950 — 
Tomatoes: The hot, dry weather bene- 
fited the crop and vines developed rapid- 
ly. The main set of fruit is good but 
the early crown set appears light. Fruit 
sized rapidly. Plants generally are in a 
very good condition and comparatively 
free of disease. A very few cases of early 
blight have been reported but dusting 
has been effective in controlling it. 
Plants on light soils begin to show the 
effects of limited rainfall and rains are 
needed soon or damage to the crop will 
result. 


NEWCASTLE, IND., June 29, 1950—To- 
matoes: Same acreage as last year, that 
is 200. Crop looking especially good. 


WALTON, KyY., July 5, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Crop conditions in this locality seem to 
be about normal. Our acreage this year 
will be about 75 percent as compared to 
last year. 


MT. UNION, PA., July 5, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Excellent stand. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, July 1, 1950—To- 
matoes: Just finished planting. So far 
they look good, however, they are about 
10 days later than normal. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 3, 1950 — 
Fordhook Lima Beans: Bushed out 
rapidly and most fields in the commercial 
area in Wicomico and Somerset counties 
were in full bloom with the early set of 


pods developing well. Earliest set was 
light, but set of pods later has improved. 
Fields are clean and stand, except in 
some early fields, is good. Warmer 
weather and some local showers, in the 
Baby Lima area in the Central part of 
the Delmarva Peninsula benefited the 
crops, and earliest fields made rapid 
progress. Successive plantings  con- 
tinued in well prepared seed beds. 

Snap Beans: Harvest of the commer- 
cial crop in Wicomico and Somerset 
Counties was about completed by the end 
of the week. Snap beans for canning de- 
veloped well and harvest of the crop was 
under way in earliest fields in both 
States. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 28, 1950 — 
Asparagus: Acreage same as 1949, 200 
acres. Cool, late spring cut yields 30 
percent; quality good. 

Strawberries: Acreage less than 1949, 
only 50 acres. Yields lower due to early 
frost damage to blossoms. Balance of 
crop of good quality. Prices very high. 

Freestone Peaches: Out of the picture 
at this time due to frost kill. 

Cherries: 50 percent of a crop but not 
to be processed by us this season. Insuf- 
ficient fruit fly control in this area. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE, June 29, 1950— 
Wax Beans: 65 acres in 1950 and 84% 
acres in 1949. Harvested 75 acres. 
Plenty of moisture; crops in .good 
condition. 


LEAF HOPPERS SPREAD 
CARROT “YELLOWS” 


Leaf hoppers which live over winter 
in the egg stage on grasses and grains 
are responsible for the spread of a virus 
disease of carrots known as the “yel- 
lows.” Affected plants are readily de- 
tected by their bushy tops and woolly 
roots. They also have a disagreeable 
flavor which is carried over into the can- 
ned or frozen product. 


“The carrot varieties commonly grown 
for canning are quite susceptible to yel- 
lows,” say scientists at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva where the malady has 
been under investigation. “Even mildly 
diseased plants may develop the char- 
acteristic off-flavor while moderately to 
severely diseased carrots are decidedly 
objectionable.” 


Controlling the leaf hoppers prevents 
the spread of the yellows virus, and in 
tests carried on at the Experiment Sta- 
tion a DDT spray applied at the peak of 
hopper activity gave satisfactory results. 
The spray contained four pounds of a 
50 per cent wettable DDT powder ani 
two quarts of summer oil emulsion in 
100 gallons of water. This was applied 
three times at 10-day intervals. Timing 
of the spray is important and should be 
checked with the local county agent who 
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will be informed on the development of 
the leaf hopper in carrot plantings in 
the area. 


“The six-spotted leaf hopper which 
carries the carrot yellows virus usually 
begins moving into carrot fields as the 
young plants emerge, but the insects do 
not build up to dangerous numbers until 
late July or early August,” say the Sta- 
tion workers. “The more or less sudden 
increase in growth of carrot foliage, and 
the first spray is applied as the insects 
start to climb to their peak numbers.” 


EXTRA COST OF PREPACKING 
CRANBERRIES SMALL 


Representative packers report that it 
costs very little more to package cran- 
berries in consumer - sized cellophane 
bags than in the quarter barrel wooden 
boxes. Actually, the savings from elimi- 
nating the old-fashioned wooden box 
nearly offsets the new prepackaging 
costs, according to a report just issued 
by the Farm Credit Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Among problems discussed in this re- 
port of a study conducted with funds 
provided under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act are those of installing and 
maintaining new equipment, selecting 
suitable and economical containers, hold- 


ing labor costs within reasonable bounds, 
and maintaining a high quality pack. 

Since estimates for the 1949-50 crop 
indicate that 75 percent of the cranber- 
ries sold fresh were prepackaged, cran- 
berry cooperatives have had to make 
rapid adjustments in the change-over 
from quarter-barrel boxes to the one- 
pound transparent bags or window car- 
tons consumers are demanding. 


These one-pound packages are either 
bought ready-made and filled at the plant 
or are both made and filled at the plant 
by a special machine that turns out a 
pillow-shaped bag. Ready-made bags 
have generally been more satisfactory 
for smaller volume operations. Even 
though slightly more expensive, the ship- 
per can avoid a heavy investment in bag- 
making equipment. Some buyers also 
object to the pillow-shaped bags, say- 
ing they are too loosely packed and 
that the printing doesn’t appear in the 
same place on each bag. However, where 
larger volume is handled, the packers 
report it usually better to use the ma- 
chine that makes the bags right at the 
plant. 


IN NEW POST 


M. L. Brown, previously associated 
with G. P. Halferty & Co., Seattle, has 
joined Hamlin-Halferty Seafoods, Inc., 
Seattle canned fish factors. 


FISHERY NOTES 


NORWAY PLANS TO DOUBLE 
FROZEN FISH EXPORTS 


After extensive marketing surveys and 
the employment of an American Market 
Counsellor, the Norsk Frossenfish A/L 
(Marketing and Export Sales Agent for 
all Norwegian fish-refrigerating plants) 
began distribution of frozen fish in the 
United States in January 1948. An offi- 
cial of this company (which has been ex- 
tremely active in the stimulation of Nor- 
wegian exports) states that from Janu- 
ary 1948 through mid-1950 a total of 
2,086 metric tons of frozen fish have been 
shipped to the United States. Current 
exports to the United States are at the 
rate or 1,000 tons annually, but it is 
anticipated that within the next six 
months this rate will be doubled, a June 
8 American Embassy dispatch from Oslo 
states. 


The possibilities of inspection of 
monthly shipments of frozen fish to the 
United States by the U. S. Food and 
Drug administration or by Norwegian 
Government Official Inspectors desig- 
nated to conduct inspections according to 
United States Standards are being in- 
vestigated by this company. 


kamp—for quick action. 


season. 


equipment pays its own way. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL 
CANNING PLANT NEEDS 
Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 

Kook- More-Koils, 3-Way V alves. 

E-Z Adjust Pulpers - Hot Water Scalders - Man- 
glers - Hot Break Units - Finishers = Strainers - 
Chili Sauce Machines - Laboratory Pulpers - 
Juice Extractors = Steam Jacketed Welded 
Kettles in copper, stainless steel, nickel and 
monel metal. Burgee Automatic Can Openers 
and Rinsers - Boiler Return Systems = Stainless 
Steel Sponges = Stickle Pop-Valve Steam Traps - 
Coring and Peeling Knives - Flat Wire Conveyor 


line of Canning Accessories. 


Langsenkamp is always in a position to provide quick 
fulfillment of canner’s emergency orders during the 


The use of Langsenkamp equipment enables today’s can- 
ner to operate effeciently—profitably. 
yields, higher quality—with less production costs. 


Buy Langsenkamp—you'll find that Langsenkamp 


QUICK ACTION--with LANGSENKAMP 


During this season, should a sudden need arise 
for a pulper, finisher, strainer or other equip- 
ment, wire or telephone your order to Langsen- 


Gain greater 


Write for catalog No. 48 today, or for specific information 
on any LANGSENKAMP product 


Belting - Aluminum Pails and Pans - Complete 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Stainless Steel, 
Tank with Kook- 
More Koils 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


Qe 


The Langsenkamp 

3-Way Valve 
No. 1 all positions closed 
No. 2 Straight through 
No. 3 To waste line 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Demand Strong And Prices Firm — High 

Quality Pea Pack In Making—Beans Hurt 

By Weather—Buyers Looking To Shore For 
Cheap Tomatoes. 


THE SITUATION — Over in Wash- 
ington last week there was a run on some 
consumer items that were scarce during 
the war. And undoubtedly there were 
indications of war hysteria in some other 
areas. In general, however, the reaction 
in consumer circles to the Korean War 
has been negligible. So that the continu- 
ing demand for canned foods at firm and 
advancing prices these past several 
weeks is an indication of the sound stock 
position of canned foods and the im- 
provement in the general economic pic- 
ture that had become apparent before 
the Korean situation trouble developed. 
At the same time, regardless of state- 
ments by high officials to the contrary, 
it must not be overlooked that we are in 
fact at war and even though it is not cal- 
culated to last or develop into a major 
conflict, the effects are bound _ to 
strengthen the canned foods market. At 
any rate, distributors remained inter- 
ested in the market even over the long 
four day Fourth of July holiday. Con- 
crete and indisputable evidence that the 
worm has turned came in the form of a 
report from a local broker that his at- 
tempt to get tomato canners interested 
in futures had met with scant success. 


PEAS—tThe pea situation remains un- 
changed. Tri-State Canners would like 
to have a few more of an excellent qual- 
ity Alaska pack. Looks like they’ll be all 
gone before Wisconsin names _ prices 
which apparently they are not in a hurry 
to do. The pack in that area is reported 
progressing nicely with standards on the 
short side. 


BEANS—Here in Maryland hot, dry 
weather has hurt beans and this com- 
modity continues to move out well at 
firm prices which are quoted freely on 
our price page. 


TOMATOES — Buyers already have 
the Eastern Shore tomato pack under- 
way and they’re looking for those bar- 
gain prices. Actually there won’t be any 
volume shipments out of that area till 
near the end of the month and while the 
annual bargain prices will undoubtedly 
be named, actually most of them will be 
bought at that price and not sold to out- 
siders. The outside interest, none the 
less, is healthy and should be encouraged 
for if enough of it develops, possibly the 
lion could be trapped in his den. The 
weather to date has been exceptionally 
good for tomatoes and the crop is re- 
ported in good shape. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS & VEGE- 
TABLES — Many trade observers fore- 
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cast that the market for West Coast 
products, both California and the North- 
west would be drastically curtailed in 
1949 due to prohibitive freight rates. 
Figures released last week by the Can- 
ners League of California proved them 
wrong. They showed, for instance, that 
from June ’49 to June ’50 California 
eanners shipped 33,696,345 cases of 
fruits, 26,909,285 cases of tomatoes and 
tomato products compared to shipments 
a year earlier of 27,764,422 cases of 
fruits and 25,014,373 cases of tomatoes 
and tomato products. The total ’49-’50 
shipments of these products of 60,605,630 
cases was approximately 8 million cases 
more than the 52,778,795 cases a year 
earlier. As canners get ready for a new 
pack, many of them feel they might have 
done better packing and shipping a lesser 
quantity at more profitable prices. What 
with freight rates still out of sight and 
growers asking more money for the raw 
product, indications are that packs may 
be somewhat smaller this year despite 
the good crop outlook. 


CITRUS — Citrus juices continue in 
heavy demand and prices are stiffening 
accordingly. Stocks of the major 3 on 
hand June 24 basis 24/2’s were orange 
juice 3,773,733 cases; blended 1,528,058 
and grapefruit 2,727,460 or a total of 
8,029,251 cases compared to 1,255,938 
eases orange, 1,115,950 cases blend and 
1,598,903 cases grapefruit juice on hand 
June 25, 1949. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand On Firming Price Basis 

— Good Weather For Tomatoes — Citrus 

Juice Demand Good—Pear Market Tight— 

Salmon In Demand—Japanese Tuna Reacts 

To Import Duty News—Eastern Pea Pack 

Small But Good—Look For Large Pack Of 
R.S.P. Cherries. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, July 6, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Broadening de- 
mand was noted throughout most canned 
food groups. Along with this move was 
a firming of the price basis. Buyers ap- 
parently showed a willingness to purchase 
on the upturn, indicating rather low in- 
ventory stocks. The buying, however, 
was not large enough to suggest that 
there was a desire to accumulate stocks 
in advance of new packs, but it did indi- 
cate that many interests felt that prices 
were attractive. There were spots where 
demand failed to equal expectation, but 
these were limited. 


THE OUTLOOK—The sudden change 
in the international situation, created by 
the war moves in the Far East, resulting 


in weakening stock market values and 
skyrocketing of some commodity prices, 
was not lost sight of in the canned food 
market. In various groups there were 
indications of uneasiness among buyers 
and the disposition was to look ahead. 
Many new packs are expected to arrive 
in markets where a tight market supply 
position exists, especially in fruits with 
holdings at many distributing centers 
held to be the smallest in years. 

With new pack opening prices pointing 
to firm schedules, it was felt that buy- 
ers’ reaction to them would be prompt 
and that early season business may also 
be of volume exceeding trade estimates. 


TOMATOES—New packing season in 
the Tri-State area is a few days away. 
However, important totals may not shew 
up for at least two to three weeks. So far 
weather conditions have been good. 
There were a few offerings of 1949 pack 
standard 2s around at $1.25 per doz., 
f.o.b. and $5.75 for 10s. Mid-west offer- 
ings were largely on the basis of $1.30 
for standards, f.o.b. for 2s and $1.40 for 
extra standards. California canners are 
meeting with a better demand in view 
of the shortages in other areas. 


BEANS—Reports from the Northwest 
were that the packing of new Blue Lake 
beans may avearge about two weeks be- 
hind the usual schedule. However the 
outlook is for a normal pack and one of 
favorable quality. Most of the current 
buying from spot stocks is largely for 
immediate requirements and offerings 
are reported at $2.90 for 2s fancy, whole, 
1 sieves, and $2.70 for 2 sieves. In the 
Tri-State area production of French 
style beans increased. 


CITRUS JUICES — Warmer weather 
brought about a better demand and with 
it firming prices. A leading packer ad- 
vanced orange juice 2s, to the basis of 
$1.52% for sweetened and $3.35 for 46 
0z., while blended was $1.45 and $3.35 
respectively. Grapefruit juice unsweet- 
ened was priced at $1.37% and 46 oz. at 
$3.25. The Florida Canners Association 
reported 6,299,658 cases of citrus juices 
unsold in canners hands as of June 17. 


APRICOTS—The trade is waiting for 
new pack prices. Expectations are that 
the pack may exceed 4,000,000 cases, al- 
most double that of the small pack of a 
year ago. The pack will come on a 
market with virtually no carryover. 
Packers have not as yet settled with 
growers as to price with the belief that 
this may be in the neighborhood of 
$65.00 for Blenheims and around $50.00 
for Tiltons. There is talk that the open- 
ing price on choice Blenheims, 2%s may 
be around $2.60, f.o.b. 


PEARS — The market is decidedly 
tight, especially for Northwest Bartletts 
with no carryover indicated. The only 
business passing is a little S.A.P. trading 
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for shipment when packing is underway. 
What few lots of standards 1s tall that 
are around sellers were asking in the 
neighborhood of $1.70, f.o.b. 


SALMON—West Coast advices stated 
that new pack salmon, where available, 
was moving better, stimulated by the 
hot weather over a large share of the 
nation. Pink salmon, was quoted in some 
sections at $16.00 halves, minimum, 
against recent sales as low as $14.75, 
f.o.b. Some sellers were reported ask- 
ing $16.50. Pink talls were reported as 
extremely scarce. Chum talls were prac- 
tically out of the market and last sales 
were reported at $14.50, Coast. Copper 
River sockeye talls were offered in some 
quarters at $28.50 and demand for this 
product was keen. Many sellers are now 
withdrawn. On halves there were some 
offerings at $16.50 coast. 


TUNA FISH — Tuna reacted to the 
news of the increased duty announced on 
foreign tuna from 22% to 45 percent 
on all imports, effective as of December 
31, 1950. The spot market for Japanese 
tuna fish was decidedly firmer and there 
were offerings at $14.00 to $14.25 per 
case for fancy white meat solid pack 
7 oz. and fancy light meat at around 
$11.00 per case. Meanwhile, Northwest 
Albacore offerings were limited and for 


prompt shipment fancy solid pack white 
meat commanded $15.00 per case. 


PEAS—Advices from the Eastern pea 
canning area indicated a smaller pack 
of Alaskas at least in the Tri-States, the 
result of a curtailed acreage and smaller 
yields. However, the limited pack was 
reported as grading out better than ex- 
pected. On the early pack the movement 
has been good especially on 303s and 2s. 
Interest now centers in the run of sweets 
and a good pack was held likely. Stand- 
ard ungraded sweets were offered at 
$1.10, f.o.b. for 308s and $1.20 for 2s. 


Wisconsin canning was steadily broad- 
ening. Early results have been favor- 
able although it is still considered too 
early to tell just what production will 
be. As in the case with the East 303s 
are playing an important role in pea 
canning in that State this year. 


CHERRIES—Midwest canners are re- 
ported starting.operations on the R.S.P. 
pack. No new prices have been named. 
A record crop is forecast and the indus- 
try is disposed to wait for the probable 
pack size. With prices named in propor- 
tion to the pack, it was felt that a sub- 
stantial increase in consumption would 
follow. Such a procedure, it was argued 
would do much to remove the bearish 
feeling prevailing in some quarters. 


SARDINES—Maine sardine offerings 
continue on a fairly substantial scale 
and the market was moving at various 
price levels with offerings heard from 
$5.50 to $5.90, f.o.b. cannery. Buying 
was said to be only for immediate needs. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Korean Situation Being Carefully Watched 
—Majority of Pea Canners Not Ready To 
Sell Quality Pack—No Price Improvement In 
Corn—Tomatoes Scarce—Routine Business 
In Beans—Northwest Cherries Quickly Sold 
—But Scattered Offerings of California 
Fruits—More Confidence in Citrus. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 6, 1950 


THE SITUATION — There is little 
evidence that the war scare in the Far 
East has had any effect on buyers here 
although reports reaching this market 
from canners indicate buyers in certain 
sections of the country are somewhat jit- 
tery and buying accordingly. Naturally, 
any large scale buying will have it’s 
effect on prices which will effect this mar- 
ket as well. For example, one large fac- 
tor in the Northwest named prices on 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 


best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 


DOELLER 


hampers. 
‘See Write for F ull 
Information 
5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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Black Bing cherries and while their anti- 
cipated pack was only a third of last 
year they were sold out in 48 hours 
despite prices much higher than last 
year. The situation is very unsettled 
with everyone uncertain as to policy be- 
cause any serious turn of events in the 
East could change the entire picture 
completely. As a result canners are 
growing still more cautious and are not 
pushing for sales, content to sell slowly 
and hold back pending further develop- 
ments. 


PEAS—tThe Alaska pea pack is well 
under way in Wisconsin and some can- 
ners have named prices although many 
others are still on the side lines. The 
yield per acre is down from expectations 
because of much cutting of young fields 
and the percentage of standards will be 
much less than last year. Canning of 
sweets is expected to get under way in 
some sections late this week. The 
weather has been cool or even downright 
cold, so up to now there has been little 
danger of bunching. Canners are hav- 
ing little difficulty selling where they so 
desire. 


A scattering of prices reached here 
this week from Wisconsin although most 
canners are still holding back. Fancy 2 
sieve Alaskas in 303 tins are offered at 
$2.05 with 3 sieve at $1.50. Extra stand- 
ards, 3 sieve are quoted at $1.30 and 
standards at $1.15. Standard 4 sieve are 
listed at $1.05 with twos at $1.15 to 
$1.20. Fancy ungraded sweets in 303 tins 
are offered at $1.40, extra standards 
$1.20 and standards at $1.05. The item 
in 8 oz. is listed at 8742 cents and ones 
at $1.07%. Any push for activity has 
come from the trade rather than the can- 
ners and initial sales have been good 
although the majority of canners are not 
ready to sell. 


CORN — Certain items of corn are 
cleaning up better than expected al- 
though there has been no improvement 
pricewise. Fancy whole kernel or cream 
style in No. 2 tins can still be purchased 
at $1.20 with occasional sales dipping 
as low as $1.15. Tens are offered at 
$6.25 to $6.50 with one large sale made 
here this week at $6.00. Twos extra 
standard have been sold at $1.05 with 
standards hard to find. Acreage in the 
middle-west is down considerably and the 
weather in June has been too wet for 
corn. The above prices will be a thing 
of the past when the new pack is 
available. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are looking for 
2% tomatoes but they are not to be 
found. Standard twos are held firm at 
$1.30 to $1.35 with sales being made 
right along on this basis. Eastern toma- 
toes in No. 2 tins are offered at $1.20 but 
with no interest shown. Tomato juice, 
at least as far as local canners are con- 
cerned, is a thing of the past. The last 
sales here were made on the basis of 
$2.50 for fancy 46 oz. and twos at $1.10. 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


VI AMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


There are a lost of buyers looking for 
juice but nothing is available. 


GREEN BEANS — Business is only 
routine as the trade seem inclined to 
wait for new pack which will be avail- 
able from local canners the end of this 
month. Standard twos are offered at 
$1.20, extra standard at $1.45 and fancy 
3 sieve at $1.70. Fancy French style 
from the East are offered at $1.50 for 
twos, 90 cents for 8 oz. and tens at $7.50. 
Sales on this item have been good as 
most distributors needed replacements 
from the new pack as soon as it was 
ready. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Prices 
reached this market this week on new 
pack Bing cherries and the fact that 
they were much higher than last year 
proved no obstacle. Fancy unpitted tens 
were offered at $15.25 and choice at 
$14.00. 2%s fancy were listed at $4.30 
with choice at $4.05. Twos were $3.05 
and $2.90, ones $2.50 and $2.30 with 8 
oz. at $1.50 and $1.387%%. Pitted tens 
were $3.50 higher, 2%s 90 cents, 2s 70 
cents, 1s 55 cents and 8 oz. 25 cents. 
Business was done either fast or not at 
all as the canner quoting quickly with- 
drew having sold out completely. The 
same canner quoted Royal Anne cherries 
on the same basis, up considerably from 
California quotations although apparent- 
ly California canners will all prorate. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Not much is 
being offered here in the way of West 
Coast fruits as most canners are well 
sold. No. 1 tins of choice fruit cocktail 
were sold here this week at $1.7744 with 
a few sales of 242s at $2.95 although very 
little is available. While no prices are 
indicated on new pack as yet, apparently 
prices will be higher due to a combina- 
tion of factors. The trade are still await- 
ing prices on new apricots but nothing 
has reached here yet as prices to the 
growers have not been established. 

The trade bought quickly when prices 
on 1950 pack Royal Anne cherries were 
announced at a low of $2.55 for 2%s but 
now it looks like canners are oversold 
and will be forced to prorate deliveries. 
The tight situation in the Northwest 
doesn’t help the situation a bit. 
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CITRUS—Sales on citrus have been 
good this week and prices remain firm or 
advancing. Sweetened orange juice is 
held at $3.30 for 46 oz. tins with un- 
sweetened at $3.45 to $3.50 and difficult 
to locate. Natural grapefruit juice was 
sold here this week at $3.25 and blend at 
$3.30. The trade now seem convinced 
this market will remain firm and are 
now buying with confidence. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Trade Still Taking Stock — Apricot Pack 
Light To Date—Large Peach Crop On Trees 
—Demand For Pineapple Holding—Aspara- 
gus Season Over—Northwest Canners Offer 
New Beets—Olive Cleanup Seen. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 6, 1950. 


THE SITUATION—Canners and dis- 
tributors are still mulling over the fig- 
ures recently released showing the posi- 
tion of major Pacific Coast canned fruits. 
Aggregate shipments during the 1949-50 
marketing year ended June 1, 1950, 
totaled 39,234,000 cases, converted to a 
No. 2% basis, or 18 percent larger than 
the shipments of the previous season. 
Carryover stocks were reduced to 6,522,- 
000 cases, or 29 percent lower than on 
June 1, 1949. The most marked declines 
were in apricots, pears, cling peaches 
and fruit cocktail, and of the Coast car- 
ryover, only 3,763,000 cases were unsold. 
Most California fruits are a smaller crop 
than last year and Northwest fruits suf- 
fered much damage from the winter 
freeze, so the tonnage available for can- 
ning will be less than a year ago, con- 
sidering fruits as a whole. 

The passing of June found both sales 
and shipments of canned fruits and vege- 
tables showing a falling off from recent 
weeks. This is attributed solely to the 
fact that some of the larger canners are 
closely sold up and stocks in general are 
badly broken. No prices on new-pack 
fruits have made an appearance, with 
the exception of cherries, and negotia- 
tions are just getting under way with 
growers on prices to be paid for canning 
stock, 


APRICOTS—Some canning has been 
done on apricots in the early districts, 
but the pack there has been light, owing 
to the good demand for fruit for the 
fresh markets. Canners have paid around 
$55 a ton for some of the early fruit and 
some purchases of Santa Clara Valley 
apricots are reported at $70 a ton, or 
much more than last year. As the season 
advances it becomes apparent that the 
fruit is running to smaller sizes than 
last year when size and quality was high. 
Some in the trade suggest that a larger 
part of the pack may run to whole fruit 
than in 1949. One canner has been feel- 
ing out the market by offering No. 2%s 
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choice apricots at $2.70 for halves, but 
no sales are reported. 


PEACHES—tThe California cling peach 
industry received a boost recently from 
Governor Earl Warren when he sent a 
case of canned cling peaches to every 
Governor in the United States. The gift 
was part of the promotion campaign of 
the California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. The movement of this fruit dur- 
ing the market year recently ended 
amounted to more than seventeen and a 
half million cases, but another large crop 
is on the trees. Prices continue largely 
without change on the canned stock 
available, with No. 2% choice halves 
scarcely to be found at less than $2.25, 
and with some selling at $2.35. As a 
rule, sliced can be had at the same price. 
The items most difficult to locate are No. 
10s in water and solid pack pie. 


PINEAPPLE—The demand for new 
pack pineapple at last season’s prices is 
keeping up well and it would seem that 
sliced could be sold out fairly quickly if 
canners were willing to accept business 
on this item alone. The active canning 
season gets under way this month, with 
the peak reached in August. Reports 
continue to come from the Hawaiian 
Islands that the pack will probably be 
10 percent smaller than last year, 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus can- 
ning season has come to an end for most 
canners, although a small amount may 
be packed by a few during the next few 
days. Sales in general have been above 
expectations and shortages are develop- 
ing, especially in all-green, with some 
canners out of the market for the time 
being. Shipments have been fairly heavy, 
some of the earlier sales having been 
made at prices calling for shipment dur- 
ing the canning season. 


BEETS—Offerings of new pack beets 
are coming out of the Pacific Northwest 
at about the same scale of prices as pre- 
vailed last year. Most of these are based 
on No. 2s fancy, sliced at $1.32%4. 


OLIVES—California ripe olives are 
moving off steadily and if the demand 
keeps up as in recent months, a very 
close cleanup will be made. Few olives 
of the 1950 crop will be available for 
consumption before December, although 
new methods of processing cut the time 
element somewhat. Stocks in the vats 
will make possible the canning of less 
than 500,000 cases this season and 
monthly sales have been running around 
150,000 cases. 


FISH—California canned sardines are 
disappearing fast and few remain in first 
hands. Minimum prices seem to be $4.00 
for 1s tall natural and $6.00 for ovals 


in tomato sauce. The biggest headache 
in the canned fish market is among the 
ranks of independent canners of tuna 
whose brands are unknown. The demand 
is decidedly for advertised brands in this 
item and some outsiders are evidently 
operating at a loss. Prices for light meat 
halves are: Fancy $13.00; standard 
$12.00; chunks and flakes, $11.00, and 
grated, $10.00. Japanese fish is offered 
at $14.50 for fancy albacore and $11.75 
for light meat tuna. Offerings of 1s tall 
fancy red salmon are being made at 
$28.50, but the trade seems inclined to 
wait for the season to get further ad- 
vanced before making commitments. Sal- 
mon at this price would mean it would 
retail at about 75 cents a can in most 
U. S. markets. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Production, Movement And Supplies Of 
Shrimp Larger Than Last Year—Louisiana 
Only State Processing Crabmeat Last Week. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 6, 1950 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in this 
section took a hike of 1,522 barrels last 
week over the previous week, as 9,799 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 


can 


MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


V-3-C } JAN P-108 
COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED. 


UNITED CONTAINER CO. 


56th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 


V-3-S Government Specifications 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


-WESTMINSTER MD 


Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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MARKET NEWS 


barrels were produced last week and 
8,277 barrels the previous one. The can- 
neries in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama received 1,536 barrels last week 
and 1,220 barrels the previous one, or 
an increase of 316 barrels. 

We are having very dry, hot weather 
with hardly any wind stirring and this 
seems to be favorable for shrimp pro- 
duction as they are a hot weather 
crustacean. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 23, 1950 were: Louisiana 3,659 
barrels, including 607 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,140 barrels, includ- 
ing 800 barrels for canning; Alabama 
372 barrels, including 129 barrels for 
canning; and Texas 4,628 barrels—Ap- 
proximately 27 percent grooved. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 180,141 pounds and 
were approximately 1,447,135 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 2,950,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 


The 15 canneries now operating in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama re- 
ported that 8,471 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending June 24, 1950, which brought the 
pack for the season to 736,695 standard 
cases as compared with 565,788 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. There were 54 plants canning 
shrimp this season. 


Supplies of shrimp (domestic produc- 
tion plus imports) available in the 
United States for the nine month period 
(August 1949 through April 1950) were 
about 18 million pounds (headless) 
greater than for the same period the 
previous season. Based on reports from 
all States of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, with the exception of Florida, 
landings of shrimp (heads on) have been 
about 15 million pounds more during this 
nine months period as compared with the 
same nine months in 1948-49. Florida 
is estimated to have produced on the new 
grounds off Key West about 7 million 
pounds of heads on pink shrimp in the 
first five months of this year. Imports 
of headless shrimp from Mexico for the 
nine months have been five million 
pounds greater. Thus total supplies, 
based on headless shrimp, are around 18 
million pounds. 

Holdings of frozen shrimp (headless) 
in public cold storage plants on May 1, 
1950, were over 15 million pounds or 8 
million pounds larger than for the same 
date in 1949. Thus there has been an 
apparent increase movement of headless 
shrimp into consumption of approximate- 
ly 10 million pounds this season as com- 
pared with the previous season. 

The Commissioner of the Louisiana De- 
partment of Wild Life & Fisheries an- 
nounced June 22 the taking, possessing, 
and/or selling of shrimp in size over 38 
to the pound (heads-on weight) would be 
prohibited until the opening of “inside 
waters” at sunrise on August 14. 
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This does not apply to shrimp taken 
or sold as bait as allowed by law, except 
that no person while fishing shall take 
and/or possess for bait purposes more 
than 10 pounds of shrimp per person. 


CRABMEAT — An increase of 3,704 
pounds crabmeat took place in this sec- 
tion last week over the previous week as 
35,183 pounds were produced last week 
and 31,479 pounds the previous week. 
Landings of crabmeat for the week end- 
ing June 23, 1950 were: Louisiana 32,783 
pounds; Mississippi 1,800 pounds; and 
Alabama 600 pounds. Louisiana is pack- 
ing some processed crabmeat, but none is 
reported by the canneries in other areas, 
which indicates that the other areas are 
only packing fresh-cooked, whereas 
Louisiana is packing both—fresh-cooked 
and processed crabmeat. 


PRESERVES AT CROSSE AND 
BLACKWELL 
(Continued from page 8) 


100 to this factor. Fortunately the house- 
wife is still enough of an individualist 
to wish to make her own selection and 
not have the Government do it for her, 
and she buys preserves by brand depend- 
ing on the reputation and integrity of 
the manufacturer, and on her own pref- 
erence. 

At Crosse & Blackwell we judge our 
Strawberry Preserves for wholeness of 
fruit and distribution of fruit as well as 
color, flavor and consistency. With color, 
no objective test for recording color as a 
eontrol factor has yet been devised, al- 
though Dr. Kertesz at New York State, 
working with the National Preservers 
Association, has developed a method for 
extracting and recording the intensity of 
the red anthocyanin type pigment of 
strawberries. It seems probable that the 
Hunter Color Difference Meter could 
record the color of preserves but at the 
present time few preservers could afford 
this instrument for control work. Color 
must therefore be judged by eye against 
a standard which must be kept in cold 
storage to retain its original color. With 
consistency the National Preservers 
Spreadmeter gives a very good numeri- 
cal measure and is a simple and economi- 
cal instrument to use for control pur- 
poses. The judgment of flavor is done 
at Crosse & Blackwell by a panel of 
experts which is the only satisfactory 
way we have found of judging variations 
in flavor when a rapid decision is needed. 
It is fairly easy to detect “off flavors”, 
or “inferior” strawberry flavors, or lack 
of flavor, or scorched flavor, with a panel 
of experienced technical people trained 
to recognize these particular types of 
flavor. 


GENERAL 
Sanitation is, of course, an important 
quality control procedure but this has 
been discussed so often and so fully that 


I will not add anything at this stage 
except to say that with Strawberry Pre- 
serves, as well as with all of our prod- 
ucts, we pay a lot of attention to good 
housekeeping and clean-up procedures. 
In conclusion, there is one point which 
I believe is important and is often over- 
looked in discussion of quality contro] 
systems. This may be called quality con- 
trol of personnel as well as products. 
Quality control cannot operate in the 
laboratory alone. Often by the time the 
product reaches the laboratory for in- 
spection, it is too late for real quality 
control to be effective; quality control 
begins with the materials and continues 
throughout the whole manufacturing 
operation, not only with the processes 
but with the people concerned. With 
food products, real control depends to a 
large extent on the individuals operat- 
ing the equipment, or packing, or inspect- 
ing, the individual packages. The coop- 
eration of each individual is needed 
which depends not only on the training 
and supervision of the manufacturing 
and quality control supervisors but also 
on the stimulation of interest and enthu- 
siasm in each individual so that we can 
insure a uniform product of high quality. 


IN MEMORIAM 


J. V. McINNES 

J. V. McInnes of Haxton Foods, Inc., 
Oakfield, New York, died on Friday 
night, June 30, after a brief illness. Mr. 
McInnes, who was 77 years old, had been 
in the food industry for approximately 
50 years, during which time he was with 
the Erie Preserving Company, Curtice 
Brothers Company, and in 1925 joined 
Haxton Foods, Inc. He was a past presi- 
dent of the New York State Canners 
Association, and served on numerous 
committees of the Association. He was 
also quite active in committee work with 
National Canners Association. He was 
well known among wholesale grocers and 
the buying fraternity in the Eastern 
part of the country. 

He is survived by his wife, Mollie. 
Funeral services were conducted from 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Batavia, 
New York, on Monday, July 3. Burial! 
was in St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada. 


BEN HUENINK 


Ben Huenink, former President of the 
Dutch Canning Company, Cedar Grove, 
Wisconsin, died at his home in Cedar 
Grove on June 22 at the age of 73. Mr. 
Huenink had been active in the canning 
business since 1908 when the canning 
plant at Cedar Grove was built, until his 
retirement late in 1940. When the Dutch 
Canning Company was merged with the 
Calumet Canning Company in 1930, he 
became a director of the new company 
and continued as the Cedar Grove plant 
manager until his retirement. His son, 
Bernard L. Huenink, is Vice-President of 
the Calument-Dutch Packing Company. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 11-12, 1950—Annual Meeting 
and Golf Tournament, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Reiger, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


JULY 12, 1950—Summer Meeting 
and Golf, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Talbot Country Club, Easton, Md. 

JULY 12-21 1950— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Mold Counting, Indiana 


Canners Association. Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 26-AUGUST 4, 1950—13th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
N. Y. State Canners, Inc., N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 16-18, 1950—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 

SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 


sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
Na 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951 — 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


ALLKINDS 


CNL 
NCROPLIEN 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


oe Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


NeW! 


Liquid Cell Tester! 


Its use improves quality and 

grade of sweet corn pack by pro- 

viding quick, accurate check of 
moisture content during harvesting, 
grading and processing. You can make a 
test in 6 minutes or less... measure moisture 
content ranging from 0 to 100 @. Easy to use... 
electronic type... saves time and cuts testing costs. 
Extensively field tested last season by leading Mid- 
west packers. Place your order now to assure delivery. 


788 Converse Bldg. 


_ CHICAGO Chicago 6, Illinois 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears .... $.35-3.45 
Center cuts .......... -1.15-1.25 


Picnic, Lge.-Mam. 


Fey., Green, No. 2 


Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears ud 
Center cuts 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam.. ........... 3.00-3.10 

East, Fey., Lg. Spears, 

No. 300 3.80 

Fey., Small Spears, No. 300........ 3.70 
No, 2 4.40 

No. 2 4.50 

Green Cuts and Tips, No. 10....16.00 
6.75-7.00 

Md., No. 2, Cut Spears 

3.65 

BEANS, SrrINGLESS, GREEN 

(New Pack) 

Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. -90 
No. 1 1.10 
BOB 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Oat, 6 ORs .80 
No. 308 ....... 1.15 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Std., No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 

New York 

No. 2, Fey., Wh., 2 sv......... 2.60-2.70 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 

4 sv. 1.50-1.55 


1.20-1.30 


No. 2, Std., Cut, 4 sv. 
WISCONSIN 

No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 sv. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, ¢ 
No. 2, Std., Cut, 4 sv. 


NORTHWEST 

3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
4 sv. 1.90-1.95 

OzaRKS 

Std., Cut, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Cat, No, 2: 1.30-1.35 

Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. 1......000 .80 
No. 10 5.25 

BEANS, LIMA 

Md., No. 2, Fey., Sm. Gr.....1.90-2.00 
No. 2, Gr... 1.50 

INO. BOB, COG 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

N. Y., Fey., Gr. Fordhook, 
No. 2 2.15 
Ex. Std. 1.65 

Fey., Baby Limas, No. 2 ............1.20 


No. 1 ‘60 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
BO. 2 -95-1.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.75 
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Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 


No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Donnas, BL, 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Wa, Bas B, 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced .............00 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced........... 1.40 
No. 2, Diced 1.10 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2...... - 20-1.30 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
Ex. Std., No. 308 ........ . 951.00 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
-95-1.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
Bix. NO. BOB .90-1.00 
No. 2 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 
1.20 
No. 2 1,25-1.30 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. -90 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
-95-1.05 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
6.00-6.50 
Std., No. 2 95 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
w1.75-1.85 
85 
95 
No. 3038 1.25 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No, 2 
No. 10 
Std., 4 sv., 
No. 303 
BOs, 
MARYLAND SweEEts, (New 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 o2......... 77% 
No. 1 
No. 303 .... 1.15 
1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303.............. 1.15 
1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
POTATOES, Sweer 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 2% 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 4.00 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%,........1.20-1.25 
No. 10 Nominal 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
No. 2% 


No. 10 6.75 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozark, Foy., No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-State, Ex. Std., No. 2..1.85-1.45 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Std., No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
N. Y., Hix. Std, No. 1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest, No. 2, Ex. Std. .......... 1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 2, Std. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 5.60 
1.40 
No, 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.15% 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Nominal 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ..Nominal 
TURNIP GREENS 
BEd... MO. 2 
No. 21% 1.35-1.40 
4.50-4.75 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Withdrawn 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Calif., No. 808........ 1.2314-1.25 
No. 1.35-1.40 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
Cal., R.A., Fey., No. 2......3.50-3.75 
No. .-13.00-13.50 
Choice, No. 2% 
11.75-12.25 
Std., No. 2 3.00-3.20 
11.00-11.25 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
No. 2% —— 
No. 10 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 Nominal 
PEACHES 
Calif., Y.C., Fey., No. 2%......000 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
No. 10 7.75-7.90 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 244... 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
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PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., No. 2%, S....... 3.00 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1.35 
Chunks, No. 2 ....... 2.65 
Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
No. a, Flat 1.25 
No. 10 11.60 
No. 2 2.40 
No. 1, Flat 1.321% 
Buffet 1.25 
10.60-11.10 
No, 2 2.521%, 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. 2.20 
$2 oz. Bot 1.70 
46 oz. 2.00 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.35 
Calif., No. 2 1.50 
46 oz. 3.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., NO. 2 1.371%, 
46 oz. 3.20-3.30 
ORANGE 
1.5214 
250 
46 oz. 3.45-3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
44 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
TricBtate, No. 2 Nominal 
Nominal 
Mid-West, No. 2 Nominal 
«Nominal 
46 oz. 2.35 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PeEr CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
14's Nomina! 
11.50-11.75 


8.75-9.00 


SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless............5.50-5.0 
Calif., 1 lb. ovals with 


6.00 
SHRIMP 
4.15-4.35 
Large 4.50-4.75 
Jumbo 4.80-5.00 
'TUNA—PEeEr 
Fey., White, 48/14’s ...... 15.00-16.00 
Fey., Light meat 1’s........18.00-13.25 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks 11.00 
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85-1.95 
Flat. 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2............95-1.05 


